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PARTI 

THE PASTORAL AGE: 

THE UNEASY ANGLICAN ASCENDENCY 


CHAPTER ONE 

CEDAR, CATTLE, CONVICTS, AND CHAPLAINS 


1788 - 1833 


“ 

1812 

First Methodist class meeting held in N.S. W. 
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1829 

Five towns gazetted in Illawarra: Five Islands (Wollongong), Kiama, 
Gerringong, Coolangatta, and Ulladulla. 


17 July - Rev. Thomas Reddall, Church of England Chaplain at 
Campbelltown, visited Wollongong and conducted divine service at 
the military barracks for 60 people. 

Catholic Parish of Campbelltown established. 








And God said that it was good. His faithful servant, Eugen von 
Guerard, aritist of the German Romantic school, agreed. The land is 
a metaphor for the majesty of God’, he declared as, in meticulous 
detail, he painted in 1860 the rainforest of Mt. Kembla, marvelling 



Another of God’s faithful servants, Gerard D’Arcy-Irvine, 
Anglican rector of Wollongong, destined to preach at Henry Lawson’s 
funeral, celebrated the beauties of the Ulawarra in verse: 


ILLAWARRA: A SONNET 





I Chaplain 


1. WHITE SETTLEMENT 

A garden of paradise, but never, after the coming of the white 
man, a social Eden, let alone a spiritual Elysium. The early free 

principally intent on the acquisition of wealth’, and wealth, not 
beauty, was the principal attraction of Illawarra. Nevertheless, quick 
wealth was not easily won in Illawarra. Though close to the original 
settlement of Sydney, it was inaccessible, cut off by the escarpment 
to the north and west, and, with the relatively poor harbours, access 

and, between 1817 and 1831, swiftly alienated in land grants to 
wealthy settlers whose monopoly slowed population growth. 







miles of coastland. It was a man’s world: 228 or just over 68% were 
adult males. Fifty (or under 15%) were adult females of whom 16 

comprised just under 25% of the population. 

Such a sparsely-populated, unbalanced, and tainted population 
was an unpromising foundation on which to build churches. Never¬ 
theless, the Christian religion was brought first to Illawarra by those 

and to demand access to the means of grace. 

2. THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
NSW 

Of the population of Illawarra in 1828,42% were members of the 
Church of England. Brought to Australia with the First Fleet, the 
Church of England was part of the apparatus of Government. It was 
assumed by the Colonial Office that the Church of England would be 
the Established Church in the Colony, just as it had been in England 
since the 6th Century A.D. Governor Arthur Phillip was instructed to 

due celebration of publick worship as circumstances will permit.’ 
Circumstances did not permit as frequently as Phillip’s chaplain, the 
Rev. Richard Johnson, would have wished, and tension between 
church and State in Australia may be dated back to the first Sunday 
of white settlement when Phillip decreed that the infant colony was 

More specifically, the Church of England in Australia was at 
first part of the Military Establishment. From 1786, when the Rev. 
Richard Johnson was appointed, until 1823, when Australia was 
incorporated by Letters Patent into the Diocese of Calcutta, the 
Church of England was a military chaplaincy to a convict settle¬ 
ment. Church of England chaplains were appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies until the appointment of the first Bishop 



The planting of the Church of England in Australia was there- 
and Samuel Marsden, for § example, had both been pupils of Joseph 

the Church of Christ, possibly the most influential history of the 
church written since the Acts of the Apostles and Eusebius’ Ecclesiast¬ 
ical History. Milner’s brother, Isaac, was the human instrument in 
the conversion of William Wilberforce who, together with a group 

instrumental in the abolition of the slave trade, in the formation in 
1799 of the Church Missionary Society, and in sending Evangelical 

zeal of this group, that Richard Johnson was appointed chaplain of 
the First Fleet before Arthur Phillip received his appointment. 
As we shall see, though there was much to regret in the lives of the 
pioneers of Christianity in lllawarra, they were not without lofty 
aspirations inherited from the Evangelical Revival. 

3. THE FOUNDATION OF CATHOLICISM IN NSW 

Returning to the 1828 Census, 42% of the lllawarra population 

average for 1828 of 31% (J. Waldersee, Catholic Society in New South 
Wales, 1974, p.76) and reflects the tendency of Irish Catholics to 
settle to the south of Sydney, whereas Protestants, especially non- 
Anglicans, preferred the plains north of Sydney which were opened 
earlier to settlement. Catholicism in lllawarra retains to this day 
its relative strength. Its prominence, however, has been obscured by 
the clannishness and humble social origins of most nineteenth 

been happy to confine their labours to the faithful: few have been 
like that unstable hero of early Catholicism, Jeremiah O’Flynn, who 
won converts from Protestantism by promising that this prayers for 
the healing of their bodily ailments would be heard only if they 
became Catholics, and who in 1818 was deported by an incredulous 
Macquarie. 

It took Catholic clergy a generation to win governmental 






His 



16 Cedar, Cattle, Convicts, and Chaplains 

His conscience took terrible revenge on him, and he never recovered 

In Illawarra this ‘sinning saint’ retained his life-long ambition of 
promoting ‘the extension of the Kingdom of Christ’ to the ‘utmost’ 

not be quietened and he sought solace in drink. Sadly, but probably 
wisely, Archdeacon Scott authorised Kendall to perform ‘surplice 
duties’ only: baptisms and burials. His diary is, accordingly, Illawarra’s 
first service register, with entries on five baptisms and two burials 

He and all hands of the cutter Brisbane were drowned in 1832 
when the boat foundered off Jervis Bay. Five years later, his most 

greatest gift to the cause of Chirst’s kingdom in Illawarra was his 
own son, Thomas Surfleet Kendall, destined to become church¬ 
warden of the Kiama Anglican church, an exemplary circuit steward 
in the Kiama Methodist church, and a highly respected magistrate. 
(On T. Kendall, see Judith Binney, The Legacy of Guilt, 1968.) 

The first service of divine worship recorded in Illawarra was 
taken at the military barracks on 17 July 1831 by an Oxford grad¬ 
uate, the Rev. Thomas Reddall (1780-1838), chaplain at Campbell- 

report on the sendee in the Sydney Gazette for 28 July 183? convey¬ 
ed the anxiety of residents for a more settled ministry in this ‘hitherto 
neglected district’ and expressed the hope that, pending the appoint¬ 
ment of a resident clergyman, Mr. Reddall would ‘devote at least 
one Sabbath every three months’ to Illawarra. Whilst in Wollongong 
on his first visit, Reddall explored the possibility of building a 
chapel with a school room and burial ground attached. Henry Osborne, 
who had arrived in the Colony in 1829 from County Tyrone, Ireland, 








5. THE COMING OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH TO 
ILLAWARRA 


aplains 19 






chapel. (Tracing - Original, Mi 








CHAPTER 2 


STATE-AIDED RELIGION 
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1842 

Foundation of St. Luke’s Dapto (Church of England) laid. 

Church of the Resurrection (Church of England), Jamberoo, opened. 
Presbyterian school opened at Unanderra. 

Presbyterian school/church built at Jamberoo. 

First Wesleyan Methodist Church, Wollongong, built in Keira Street. 

1843 

Church of England, Kiama, built. 

Polding appointed Archbishop. 

December - Caroline Chisholm accompanied 240 settlers to 
Disruption in Scotland - creation of the Free Church of Scotland. 
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leases on the large estates granted in the previous decade. Much of 
the land south of Wollongong around Dapto and Kiama was cleared 
by an invasion of settlers. Flour mills were built at Wollongong, 

around these townships developed. 
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By 1853, the year of Broughton’s death the Church of England 
in Illawarra had three parishes: Wollongong (1833), Kiama (1850), 
and Dapto (1852). The Church of England had secured the support 
of the ‘gentry’ such as the Osbornes. Broughton had been right, 
however, to hope that this base, following the Biblical mandate, 


CATHOLICISM UNDER BISHOP POLDING 



is also fitted up for an Episcopal place of worship’. (J. Backhouse, 
A Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies, 1843, p.422). 

DIawarra’s first resident Catholic priest 









9 December 1849. It is the oldest building still used as a church in 
Illawarra. Like other ‘Polding Churches’ of the present Catholic 
Diocese of Wollongong, including Appin, Berrima, Camden, Nowra, 

missionary first, a priest second, and a bishop third. 
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5. PRESBYTERIANISM 

If the English were represe: 
England, and the Irish by the 
represented by the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland. Presbyteriai 


d in Australia by the Church of 
urch which was the Established 


)k of the 


Evangelical society formed in 1795 resolved ‘not to send Presbyterian- 

Heathen’. Its support by early Australian settlers is yet further 
evidence of the ecumenical Evangelicalism of much early Australian 





State-aided Religion 


itiawarra. the Rev. John Tait arrived in Wollongong on 27 September 

south canvassing for the 100 adult supporters required to qualify for 
state aid under Bourke’s Act. On 26 October 1837 Michael Hindmarsh 
of Alne Bank’, Gerringong, wrote to his sister in Edinburgh, ‘There 

been in the colony a month, sent to our District to canvass Adult 
Hearers. He stopped at my house two nights ... I hailed the arrival of 
Mr. Tait with inward joy ... He promises to preach here twice a 
month.’ Hindmarsh was typical of the early Illawarra settlers who 
'earnestly desired’ the creation of Christian institutions in their new 






The Free 


Presbyterians 



saw a snake while preaching, abandoned the pulpit, found a gun, 
shot the snake, and resumed his sermon without a word of explan- 

conveyed in Henrietta Heathorn’s Pictures of Australian Life 1843- 
44. The daughter of the manager of the Woodstock flour mill near 
Jamberoo, Henrietta visited workers who lived in humble cabbage- 
tree huts. One was ‘a dour Irish Orangeman, a strict Presbyterian of 
Calvinistic learnings’ who would always steer the conversation to 
religious controversy. His skill in disputation amazed her, and he 
settled every debate by referring to a large volume known as ‘Scott’s 
Commentaries on the Bible’. Thomas Scott was a moderate, not a 
strict. Calvinist for while he believed that ‘man’s salvation is all of 
God’ he also believed that ‘man’s damnation is all of himself. A 
prominent Anglican Evangelical, Thomas Scott was the first secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society and he had a marked influence on 
John Henry, later Cardinal, Newman. The line of spiritual descent 
through the Jamberoo Orangeman and Miss Heathom was not so 

embarrassed Bishop Samuel Wilberforce over the theory of evolution. 

Separate Free Church parishes were formed in 1853 at Shoal- 
haven, 1854 at Gerringong, and, in the same year, at Albion Park. 
In 1850 Shoalhaven became a separate parish of the ‘Established’ 
Presbyterians. The period of division, however, was not a period 
of weakness since strong doctrinal commitment was accompanied by 
strong commitment to Church growth. The district of the Shoalhaven, 
for example, worked with equal zeal by both Free and ‘Established’ 
Presbyterians, and dominated by the staunchly Presbyterian Berry 
family, became well-known as a Presbyterian stronghold. A number 
of highland families settled in the Shoalhaven, and the first Free 


6. WESLEYAN METHODISM 


The 
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Methodism, bom of the spiritual fervour and organising genius of 
John Wesley (1703-1791). The Methodist movement emphasised 
revivalism and the experience of conversion, missionary outreach, 


lay initiative and Scriptural holi¬ 
ness. To ensure the discipline of 
members, Wesley instituted the 
class system, and by 1812 NSW 
Methodism had a class member¬ 
ship of about twenty. In response 
to a request from three Method¬ 
ist class leaders, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society, 
founded in Leeds in 1814, sent 
the Rev. Samuel Leigh to Sydney 
in 1815. Hence, Australian 
Methodism began as a lay act¬ 
ivity, and even when clergy 

inexperienced and were depend- 

of the laity. If this was true of 
Sydney in the second decade of 
the last century, it was also tme 
of Illawarra in the late 1830s and 



Methodist lay preacher and early revivals 


before Christmas 1838 by John Vidler, a Methodist local preacher, 
who had arrived in the colony that same year. The congregation 
consisted of his wife and brother, and the service was held in a hut 
on the Albion Park estate of Mr. Terry Hughes who had engaged 
Vidler as a farm labourer. 


smugglers’, Vidler had 
l, followed by ‘a joy 

5. Vidler was horrified, however, by. another 
n labourers did not observe the Sabbath 
re seventh day. He first warned 
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CHAPTER THREE 

DAIRYING AND VOLUNTARY RELIGION 
1856 - 1879 


TABLE OF EVENTS 


Beginning of responsible Government in NSW 
Population of the town of Wollongong 864. 

Shoobert sold Mt. Keira Mine to Henry Osborne. 

Moore Theological College (Anglican) opened in Liverpool. 

6 July - St. George’s Gerringong opened (C of E) -1 


26 July 


- St. John’s Shoalhaven (1 


Catholics resolved to build a new church at Dapto. 

20 October - Foundation stone laid of Congregational Church, 
Wollongong. 


1857 

Osborne- Wallsend mine opened, Mt. Keira. 

Rev. T. C. Ewing appointed Rector of Wollongong (C ofE). 

Jamberoo and Shellharbour split off from Kiama Parish (C ofE). 
Church of England Church built at Nowra. 

Presbyterian Church built at Nowra. 

Second Wesleyan Methodist Minister appointed to Wollongong Circuit. 


1857 


of Congregational 


- Openi 

Branc, _ 
at Mt. Keira. 


if Congregational Sunday School formed 




Foundation sti 


e laid of St. Michael’s. Wollongong (CofE). 
Opening of St. Peter and St. Paul RC 0 

Start made on Shellharbour Roman Ca 
> School started in Somerville’s home. Bulli. 


1859 

Three municipalities proclaimed: Wollongong. Shellharbour with 
Albion Park, and Kiama. 

NSW Wesleyan Methodist Church Sustention and Extension Society 

13 January - Opening of Christ Church, Kiama (C of E). 

13 March - Opening of Church of England, Shellharbour 

July - Opening of first Fairy Meadow Church of England. 

15 December - Consecration of St. Michael's Wollongong (C of E). 
27 November - Opening of Shellharbour Presbyterian Church. 

Wollongong divided into three Wesleyan Methodist Circuits: 
Wollongong, Kiama, Shoalhaven. 


odist Chapel built 


Primitive Methodist Station established at Wollongong. 

1861 

Free Selection Acts made land available to settlers on ea 
than previously - encouraged population growth. 

Population of town of Wollongong 1,397. 

Mine opened at Bellambi. 

15 August - Catholic Church opened, Shellharbour. 

9 June - Building adapted for Catholic worship 

Wesleyan Chapel opened, Foxground. 
October - A new Methodist Church opened at Dapt' 
Baptist Chapel at Shellharbour. 

Work began on Gerringong Congregational Church. 

Church opened at Broughton Creek (Berry) for use by all de 

1862 

Mt. Pleasant Mine opened. 

Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapels opened at A 

27 January - Wesleyan Methodist chapel opened at B 
verted barn). 


Of Free 




Church of i 



■ 



CofEc 





Dairying and Voluntary Religion 


1877 

Clifton came into being with opening of Coalcliff Colliery. 

Roger William Vaughan appointed Catholic Archbishop of Sydney. 
Berkeley Cof E closed - site of present Berkeley cemetery. 

29 September - St. Michael’s Church, Nowra, opened (stone -RC). 

Beginning of work on Jamberoo Wesleyan Church and Nowra Wesleyan 
Church. 

1878 

Presbyterian Parish of Berry created (formerly Broughton Creek). 

1879 

7September - Opening of St. Matthew’s RC Church, Jamberoo. 


28 March 


Opening of Methodist Church, Jamberoo. 






not signify any decline in religious belief: the Government was anti¬ 
sectarian, not secular. Among the many clergy and laity who supported 
the abolition were Evangelicals and Nonconformists who were of 
the opinion that, ever since the Emperor Constantine in the fourth 
century A.D., state establishments had never benefited the Church. 

Denominational Adjustments 

The Church of England in NSW responded to these develop¬ 
ments by adopting in 1866 a synodical form of Church government. 

compatible with the Australian democratic temperament. In the 
following year the first Lambeth Conference was held, signifying 

independent national churches. Unsettled by the abolition of state 
aid, but cheered by the accompanying removal of state control, 
members of the Church of England in NSW accepted the situation 

Frederic Barker, Bishop of Sydney from 1854 to 1882, knew how to 
run the Church on voluntary lines. In England he had worked in a 
new Liverpool parish financed exclusively by voluntary offerings. In 
Australia he formed the Church Society, later the Home Mission 

Unlike the Anglicans, Catholics unreservedly condemned 
legislation abolishing state aid. Pope Pius IX, whose pontificate 
(1846-78) has been the longest in the church’s history, viewed with 
alarm the encroachments of secularism and liberalism the world 
over. In the Syllabus of Errors (1864), Pius IX condemned secular, 
State-controlled education. Hence Catholics were bound to est¬ 
ablish an independent education system, thus widening the gulf 
which separated them from Protestants. 

Presbyterianism, divided by the Scottish Disruption of 1843, 
was reunited by 1865 in NSW. Methodism, separated from its English 

next two decades, and In 1874 the NSW Wesleyan Conference was 
divided into four separate Conferences: NSW - Queensland; Victoria - 
Tasmania; South Australia; New Zealand. The NSW Baptist Union 
was formed in 1870 to assist struggling churches, and another trad- 





Religic 


of Sydney, encouraged the development of this line of thought, 
for only so could a Catholic education system be sustained in the 

sold to the church in 1873: it became known as the Convent of 
St. Mary, Star of the Sea, and five sisters under M. Angela Carroll, 
Mother Superior, took up residence. By 1874 St. Mary’s had enroll¬ 
ed over 60 pupils, and in 1875, St. Mary’s secondary school began 
with 24 pupils, including 14 boarders, and quickly acquired a reputat- 


Archbishop Vaughan and the Sisters of St. Joseph 



They were equally thrilled with this ‘perfect English gentleman’, but 
professionals as they were, they most commended him for his 
‘exalted idea of what nuns ought to do for children’. Perhaps the 
future Lord Petre already had in mind the extension of their work to 



Religion 






Dairying and Voluntary Religion 




Frederic Barker, who in 1855 succeeded Broughton as Bishop 
of Sydney, was ‘a life-long and unfaltering’ Evangelical, and in 1857 
he appointed the Rev. Thomas Campbell Ewing, a ‘convinced and 
life-long Evangelical’, rector of Wollongong. Seeing immediately 
that the Corrimal Street St. Michael’s, built in 1847, was too small, 

ing was chaired by William Warren Jenkins, ‘the squire of Berkeley’, 
subscribed 200 pounds on the spot. Delighted, Ewing exclaimed, 

Opened by Barker on 15 December 1859, St. Michael’s took 
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Dairying and Voluntary Religion 



Dairying and Voluntary Religion 


and now a Catholic church in course of construction, was too much 
for the Methodists who, at a meeting in 1877, resolved that their 

other churches in Jamberoo’. They opened their new freestone 
church in 1879, six months before the opening of the Catholic 
church. The financial burden was a heavy one, it was observed at 
the opening, but necessary, as the Wesleyans were ‘half a century 
behind the times. The stigma is now removed’. 



Jamberoo Presbyterian Church. 



TABLE III: JAMBEROO CHURCHES 
- THE SECOND TIME ROUND 




practices did not come without some resistance from priests and 
laity. Priests were required to report regularly on the ‘State of the 
Mission’ in which they worked. To the question, ‘What Confraternit¬ 
ies, Sodalities, or other Pious Associations have you in the district?’, 
John Hayes, temporary parish priest of Kiama wrote on 26 December 
1877, ‘It is one of the blessings of this Mission that there are none’. 
In response to the question, ‘What Benefit Societies are there in 

religion’. He added that there were no stations of the cross in churches 
in his Mission. On 4 February 1878 Father Patrick O’Reilly of 
Dapto confessed apologetically that his people were not particular 
about attending Mass on holy days of obligation. Such devotional 
practices did become a regular feature of Illawarra Catholicism, but 
not overnight. 

6. CONGREGATIONALISM COMES TO ILLAWARRA 

period was the Congregational church in Market Street, opened 
on 6 August 1857 and costing 1,496 pounds, a large sum for a 

descended from those sixteenth-century Puritans who eventually 
ents, Dissenters, or Nonconformists. Congregationalists of the late 
fervour of the Evangelical Revival. 

Society (LMS) formed in 1795. ^missionaries, who laboured to 
the Pacific Islands, frequently visited Sydney where they were more 

before 1840 the Congregational cause was not strong in NSW. Early 
Victorian Britain, however, was the hey-day of Evangelical Non¬ 
conformity, and the denomination made gigantic strides. Among its 
great preachers were the Scot, Ralph Wardlaw, who trained David 
Livingstone for service with LMS in Africa, John Angell James, 
the golden-mouthed preacher of Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, 




Dairying and Voluntary Religion 83 








manager and Primitive Methodist local preacher. It followed the 
pattern, perfected on the American Frontier and imported into 
England, of a series of services, with sermons delivered by the minister 

meeting, which began at 10 a.m. and concluded at 9 p.m. with that 
other distinctive Methodist custom - the love feast -, was reported 
to be more numerously attended than expected by members of all 
the dissenting denominations (IM, 1 December 1859). By the 1860s 
the Primitives were said to be in ‘fierce competition’ with the Church 
of England at Mt. Keira, though it was always understood that the 

Mt. Keira) was all the better for the rivalry (IHSB, September 1980). 


A new station was formed in the town of Wollongong in 1863, 
and the next year the Rev. Thomas Mell was appointed first minister. 
A brick chapel was opened in Wollongong on 12 December 1869, 
but the cause languished in the 1870s, and the chapel was sold. At 








The cause was always hampered by the paucity of lay leaders 
and, most importantly, by the mobility of its ordinary members so 
dependent for employment on economic vicissitudes. Churches do 
better with stationary members, but Wesley would have been gratified 

9. EARLY REVIVALS 

Australia has experienced few religious revivals. Of all the 
denominations, Methodism, bom of John Wesley and the Evangelical 
Revival, most encouraged its members to pray for and expect revivals. 

the instrumentality of John Vidler, Wesleyan local preacher at 
Dapto. It came again through the Rev. Thomas Angwin, super¬ 
intendent of the Kiama Methodist Circuit from 1854 to 1856, and 











ibership tripled. 



Religion and Regional Progress 
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PART II 


THE MINING AGE: THE METHODIST HEGEMONY 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE BOOM DECADE 
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South Bulli, Metropolitan (Helensburgh) and Bellambi Mines opened: 


Albion Park Presbyterian Parish commenced (included Dapto, 
Unanderra and Mt. Kembla). 

Presbyterian Church built, Mt. Kembla. 

Bombo Union Sunday School opend by William Somerville (Method- 


Corrimal Mine opened. 

St. Patrick’s College Manly opened to train Catholic priests. 

Presbyterian Church Wollongong erected a lecture hall - used it as 
Sunday School. 


Port Kembla 
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: TRUE PRIMITIVE FIRE’ AT BULLI 
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Decade 


Mining communities were visited by secularist and spiritualist 
lecturers. The Primitive Methodist minister, Sam Gilby, declared war 
on spiritualists and Jesuits alike, and William Wynn was one who 

1887. Spiritualism is the belief in psychic contact with the dead. 
Perhaps its appeal was then at its height in Bulli because, only six 
months earlier, the Bulli mine disaster took many lives, including 
that of John Thomas, Wynn’s 16 year-old son. Interest in Spiritual¬ 
ism revived again in Australia after World War I when 59,000 were 
removed from human contact by death. What World War I was to 
the Australian community as a whole, the Bulli mine disaster was to 
the North Illawarra community. 

had smashed the Illawarra Miners Union, and Wynn’s diary reveals 
that bitterness between union miners and strike-breaking ‘blacklegs’ 
penetrated church congregations. On 2 January 1887 ‘some 5 or 6 
individuals’ left the Bulli Primitive Methodist Church rather than 
worship with blacklegs. On 6 March 1887 there was a similar walk-out 
from the Wesleyan Church. This rift in the social fabric made more 
difficult the role of the churches in promoting healing after the 


3. DISASTER 

At 2.30 p.m. on Wednesday 23 March 1887 an explosion in 
the Bulli mine killed 81 men and boys instantaneously. Described as 
‘the most appalling work of death yet written on the pages of Aust¬ 
ralian history’ {SMH, 25 March 1887), the disaster left 50 widows, 
150 orphans, and 30 unborn children who would be fatherless. The 
nation was shocked at a mining calamity on such an unprecedented 
scale, and many Illawarra residents, identifying with the sufferers as 
often happens in mining communities, exhibited symptoms of 
bereavement as if they themselves had suffered. The whole populat- 

Miles, seemed to be grieving over the disaster: ‘people stood in groups 
here and there solemnly discussing the appalling results of what 
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depicting the heartrending scenes he had witnessed among the 
bereaved. He reported having endeavoured to cheer all to whom 
he spoke by telling them that, however they might grieve for the 

would provide their support. 

Memorial Services 






Then Miles touched on an insight which is, perhaps, the closest 
the theodicist - that is the one who attempts to explain God’s purpose 
in allowing catastrophe - can come to giving a reason for disaster, 

Miles put it more simply: ‘But as God never chastens with both 
hands, so the distressing circumstances of the disaster have given 
rise to intense sympathy in the hearts of the people, as well as 
causing deep sorrow. That genuine sympathy will result in much 

the men whose lives have been cut off in such an awe-striking manner’. 

Dying suddenly and unprepared has always been considered 
regrettable by the Church. In ‘the Litany’ of the Church of England 
is a prayer to be delivered ‘from sudden death’. For Catholics, the 

being denied the last rites. Hence Father Sheehy in his sermon at 
St. Francis Xavier’s expressed the vain hope that God had granted 
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are infinitely worth having as compared with the life and death of 
the ungodly’. 



T. Miles seated extreme left with invalid son at his feet. 


The sermon which received the greatest attention in the press 
was that of the Catholic priest, Dr. Sheehy. His forthright insistence 
that the ways of God are not to be questioned, followed by an 
equally forthright condemnation of the divisions created by indust¬ 
rial unrest, indicate that he was a man of authority who expected 
to be obeyed. It was not only that all Catholic priests expected to 
be obeyed in those days, but Austin Sheehy, a Benedictine, was 

and in the late 1860s pressed unsuccessfully to have him appoint¬ 
ed his assistant bishop. On Vaughan’s appointment in 1873, Sheehy’s 
authority waned. He asked to be made parish priest first of Windsor 
and then of Wollongong where his parents had settled on their 
arrival from Ireland. 


Sheehy began his sermon on the disaster with the thought that 
‘Death is not so appalling, it is the judgment after death which 
strikes terror to the heart.’ He continued, ‘It is not for us to enquire 
into the divine wisdom of God. It is not for us to question why this 
calamity has been sent, or why some were not spared to tell the 


cause of the dreadful accident. God in his infinite wisdom sends all 
lives, for we must all die.’ He concluded by referring to the question 



The bitterness continued, however, and William Wynn tells 
us in his diary that when a blackleg rose to sing at a YMCA concert 
in Bulli on 18 February 1888 ‘the greater part of the ordinance (sic) 
left the hall’. Emotions threatened to get out of control at the 

in 1888. The Government wanted the monument erected in Bulli 


THE SALVATION 
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(J.D. Bollen, Religion in Australian Society, 1973, p.40). Trollope’s 
words written in 1871 seemed even truer in 1888: ‘Religious teach¬ 
ing and the exercise of religious worship are held as being essential to 
civilisation and general well-being by the people of Australia’ ( Aust¬ 
ralia, p.239). 



































































CHAPTER FIVE 

RECESSION, REVIVAL AND DISASTER 
1890 - 1902 


124 


TABLE OF EVENTS 


William Saumarez Smith appointed Anglican Bishop of Sydney. 

11 April - Mt. Brandon CofE church opened (near Jamberoo). 

Woonona Presbyterian Parish created with Robbinsville (Thirroul) 
and Corrimal attached. 

Keiraville Congregational Church built by voluntary labour during 
the 1890 strike on land donated by John Shipp. 


Helensburgh C of E Provisional District commenced, (Holy Cross 
Catholic Church and Methodist Church Helensburgh opened soon 


6 September - Renovations of St. Francis Xavier’s opened by 
Cardinal Moran. 


1892 

Church of Holy Redeemer (CofE), Helensburgh, opened (licensed 
28 May). 

Wesleyan Methodist Church opened at Mt. Kembla. 




1893 


bi CofE (?). 


1894 


’ t. Clement’s Church, Mt. Kembla, opened (RC). 


2 7 March - St. Alban's Corrimal dedicated (C ofE). 
Rebuilding of Sherbrooke Union Church. 

1897 

Dapto Smelting Works opened. 


Macquarie Pass opened. 


?899 anTl90L * *** Kembh ’ WoUongon8 ’ and Bellambl between 
12 March - First Anglican Church Service held at Port Kembla 

1900 

First Australasian Catholic Congress. 

18 April - Present All Saints Church (C ofE) Nowra, opened. 
9 May - New Convent opened at Dapto. 

26 August - New St. Joseph’s Church, Bulli, opened (RC). 

2 December - New Church of St. John the Evangelist, Dapto, 
opened (RC). 
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1901 

Federation of Australia. 

Union of Presbyterian Churches at the national level. 

New Presbyterian work at Thirroul and Port Kembla. Presbyterian 
Home Mission Station formed at Helensburgh. 

1902 

January - Union of Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists in 
Australia. 

Vickery’s tent missions - revival in lllawarra. 

31 July - Mt. Kembla mine disaster. 

17 May - RC Sunday School Corrimal first used. 

28 September - New brick St. Columbkille’s RC Church, Corrimal, 
opened. 

Presbyterian Church built at Unanderra. 


Re 




realised. The boom in the mining industry collapsed, and the 1890s 
was a decade of recession, reflecting a world depression and an 
eight year drought, the longest in recorded Australian history. The 
collieries were seriously over-capitalised, with a capacity for output 
well in excess of demand. Miners were employed only intermittently 
and the hewing rate paid them for each ton of coal extracted from 
the mine was repeatedly cut to lower costs. From 1895 a smelting 

the sleepiest settlement in the Illawarra, but the Works collapsed 
in 1905. In 1902 the Mt. Kembla Mine exploded, tragically eclipsing 


Religion, however, frequently thrives in the face of adversity. 
The 1890s saw unprecedented co-operation between the Protestant 
churches culminating in genuine ecumenical gains early in the new 
century; and 1902, the year of Queen Victoria’s death, of Australia’s 
worst mining disaster and the nadir of its worst drought and second- 
worst depression, was also the year of one of its greatest religious 
revivals. The revival was a Protestant affair, but not all revivals 
in the period were confined to Protestants. The Redemptorists, 
introduced to Australia in 1882 by Bishop James Murray of Maitland, 
were experts in ‘Catholic revivalism’. They were invited into parishes 

strong in emphasis on hell-fire, church authority and strict moral 
laws’ (P. O’Farrell, The Catholic Church and Community in Australia, 
p.212). A mission held in the Kiama parish in February 1897, for 
example, by the Redemptorist, Father Hunt, was reported to be 
‘a great success’ (Kiama File, St. Mary’s Archives). 

1. RELIGION FOR THE RICH AND POOR 

Glimpses of piety in Illawarra in the 1890s reveal that religion 
consoled the distressed while it warmed and reinforced the security 
of the comfortable, for even in that decade Illawarra was not such a 
bad place for gentry and tourists. 

went on a walking tour of Illawarra early in 1893. They spent one 
evening with the Blackmans, a Methodist family of West Dapto, at 
the foothills of Mt. Kembla, rejoicing in the ‘peculiar graces’ of 
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Blackman’s five daughters which Martin-Smith attributed ‘largely’ 
to ‘the freshness and purity of the mountain air’. ‘Tea being over,’ 
continued the diarist, ‘we all joined in singing from Sankey’s Hymn 
Book, and sang until we tired. The evening passed so rapidly that I 
was surprised when it was time for us to say “goodnight” ... we went 
to sleep congratulating outselves, and much elated on the happiness 
we had enjoyed’. We are not told who was chiefly responsible for the 
happiness - Blackman’s daughters or Ira Sankey, the American 
revivalist and hymn-writer - but we trust that Martin-Smith, ’ere 
he slept, gave thanks to the Creator of both. 



The greatest concentration of gentry congregated at St. Michael’s 
Church of England in Wollongong: the Osbornes, MacCabes, Jenkins 
and Turners. They would arrive in state in their broughams, and leave 
their liveried grooms outside the church. While little Jean Osborne 
inside was mesmerised by the capacity of the rector to read the Bible 
with his eyes shut, the grooms outside engaged in far loftier theolo¬ 
gical disputation. The world, they opined, was not round but square, 
for does not the Bible speak of ‘the four comers of the earth’? 


did touch little Miss Osborne in that her devout, 
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dubious institution in the town, lost its hold on the young people. 
(The Methodist, 5 April 1902). 


As the Spirit’s fire swept northwards the experience of all the 
mining communities was described as ‘gloriously monotonous’. 
Bulli: 292 conversions, most of whom, in the last days of the mission, 

remarks on masculine vices’. Corrimal and Bellambi: ‘This is a hard 
place, but God is working powerfully. Five Roman Catholics have 
been converted at one service.’ Finally, as if now confident of facing 
the supreme test, the fire reached Helensburgh. The Metropolitan 
Colliery, Helensburgh, had opened in 1888 and Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, and Methodist churches were built there in the early 1890s. 
With that blindness sometimes produced by holy zeal, however, the 
mission team saw Helensburgh as a ‘hell upon earth, a town without 
churches, and only casual visits from the clergy’ (The Methodist 


the more. The mission began on Easter Day 1902 and was scheduled 
to last seven days, but so great was the response that the meetings 











The death toll 

The Mt. Kembla explosion made the ground, on which Mt. 
Kembla stands, lurch as if hit by an earthquake. The school build- 

cracked, and the children stampeded. In her miner’s cottage Mrs. 
divine grace: her husband’s body lay decapitated in the mine. A great 

thinking it was nightfall, went to roost. In Wollongong the Rev. C.A. 
White alerted the town to certain tragedy, and was later said to be 

a miner before entering the ministry, hastened to the scene of the 
disaster, organised a rescue party, and penetrated the mine, where he 
was overcome by afterdamp and had to be rescued himself. News¬ 
paper reports on him were headed ‘The Plucky Parson’, and he 
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The Mt. Kembla Disaster Monument 

An interesting insight into Illawarra religion is afforded by the 
background to, and unveiling of, the monument to the Mt. Kembla 
disaster. D’Arcy-Irvine was the only clergyman on the MacCabe- 
M’Murray memorial committee convened on 25 August 1903 to 
promote a suitable memorial to the disaster. The committee resolved 
on a stone obelisk after considering such alternative proposals as a 
university scholarship, a hospital ward, and medals for miners deemed 
proficient in their work. Committee members were divided over the 
siting of the monument, and were said to be ‘like Noah’s dove, un¬ 
able to find a suitable resting place’. ( SCT , 11 March 1905). D’Arcy- 
Irvine favoured the site at the top of Church Street just outside 
the rectory gates, but the monument was eventually sited at the 
junction of Crown and Keira Streets, the very heart of the town. 
This was more appropriate, for the disaster was not an Anglican 
preserve! D’Arcy-Irvine also wanted a little cross surrounded by 
laurel leaves on the monument. The committee vigorously debated 
this proposal, and D’Arcy-Irvine lost again, four votes to three. 
This interesting decision anticipated the decision not to have crosses 
on the Sydney war memorial. 

The monument was unveiled on the afternoon of 12 August 
1905 when the Mayor of Wollongong, J.A. Beatson, a devout Cath¬ 
olic, unwound the Union Jack from the stone, before a crowd 
estimated at between 4,000 and 5,000, about half the district pop¬ 
ulation. Twelve speeches were scheduled for the occasion, the last 
five to be given by the clergy. It is evident that their thunder was 
well and truly stolen by their political and aldermanic forerunners. 

reminded his would-be hearers (most of them were out of earshot) 
that there was always one above to whom they could look in times 
of disaster. He recited the hymn ‘Abide with me’ and prayed earnest¬ 
ly that He wo changeth not might abide with those bereft by this 
disaster. It is clear that by the time the clergy were permitted to 
speak, there was little left to say. D’Arcy-Irvine, who spoke first 
for the clergy, as the Anglicans always did on these united occasions, 
reminded the assembled multitude that the two heroes who lost 
their lives in the disaster, MacCabe and M’Murray, ‘were men who 
had the fear of God in their hearts’: Major MacCabe had held ‘the 
responsible office of churchwarden’ for many years, while M’Murray 
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PART III 

THE INDUSTRIAL AGE: THE CONSOLIDATION 
AND DECLINE OF CATHOLIC SEPARATISM 


CHAPTER SIX 

IN THE MIDST OF LIFE: HEAVY INDUSTRY, 
STRIKES, WAR, AND EPIDEMIC 1903 - 1919 


TABLE OF EVENTS 


1903 

9 August - Opening of first St. Stephen's (C of E) Port Kembla. 
Helensburgh became a separate Methodist Circuit. 


1904 

Australian Catholic Truth Society formed. 

12 March - St. John’s Church of England, Austinmer, opened. 
17 January - New St. Joseph’s Convent, Bulli, opened. 

15 May - Presbyterian churches opened at Helensburgh and 
Clifton. 

14 September - New Methodist Church opened at Dapto. 

1905 

20 October - Opening of brick Presbyterian Church Balgownie. 
26 August - Foundation stone laid of Corrimal Methodist 

11 January - Services ceased at Foxground Methodist chapel 


Barracks, Keira 
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26 October - New St. Columbkille's Church Corrimal, opened 
New Presbyterian Church built at Corrimal. 

Keiraville with 12 members. 

1914 

August - World War I (to 1918). 

Visit to Wollongong by John Sulman, Town Planner. 

24 October - St. Alban’s Corrimal (C of E) opened and dedicated. 
Port Kembla Presbyterian Home Mission station opened. 

Bulli Methodist Circuit created (included Woonona, Thirroul, Austin- 
mer and Coledale). 


1915 

Leigh College opened Sydney to train Methodist ministers. 

19 December - Opening of new Presbyterian Church Kembla 
Heights. 


21 July - 6 o ’clock closing of hotels introduced. 
Wollongong High School opened. 


The Great Strike. 


7 October 


Drummond (Coniston) Union Church opened. 
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1. THE IMPACT OF REVIVAL 

The Revival was a psychic revolution coming at the beginning of 
the social revolution of large-scale industrialisation in Illawarra. 
In the long-term, industrialisation was to influence the churches 
profoundly, but for the next decade the Revival’s impact was more 



), 736 inquirers registered with the Methodist Church. MeiSer- 
ncreased from 278 in 1901 to 614 in 1902, a gainof335.There- 
45.5% of mission converts entered into formal membership. 

to 2500 in 1902„ a gain of 382, a figure which probably in¬ 
cludes members. Sunday school scholars increased from 842 to 955, 
a gain of 113 of. whom 71 were over 16 years of age. Hence the 
major gains in the Sunday schools were of older teenagers. 

That these gains were lasting is clear from Table V. The gains 

membership in the decade 1901-11 was 8.7% or double the rate for 
the decade 1891-1901 (4.2%). In the absence of membership rolls we 
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slowly until the demand for a copper manufacturing industry created 
by World War I transformed the factory into ‘the largest of its kind 
in the Empire’. Work began on the Port Kembla power station in 
1913, and the next year the town was described ‘as a city in the 
making’ ( IM, 17 July 1914). The War prompted the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to reorganise the Australian metal industry, and in 1916 Metal 
Manufacturers opened at Port Kembla. 



Dapto Smelting Works, 1899. 


Typically, churches held services at Port Kembla before the 
commencement of major industrial development. Congregationalist 
and Presbyterian services were held from about 1890 in a small 
corrugated shed rented from the Mt. Kembla Coal and Oil Co. The 
first official Anglican service was held in the same shed on 12 March 
1899 by D’Arcy-Irvine. Following the 1902 Revival the Methodists 
held services at Port Kembla in a tent. In 1903 the Anglicans opened 

St. Stephen’s in 1925. In 1905 the Congregationalists purchased a 

Aborigines Mission, which had terminated when most of the aborigines 
were removed from the district. That same building was purchased in 
1907 from the Congregationalists by the Methodists, who opened 
their first church at Port Kembla in 1911. The Presbyterians opened 
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a Home Mission Station at Port Kembla in 1914 and resolved to 
build a church there in 1919, the same year the Catholics opened 
St. Patrick’s school/church. This uncharacteristically staggered 
church-building programme reflects the uncertainties and vicissitudes 
of early industrial development at Port Kembla. 

Charles Hoskins and the Rector of Dapto 

To the north of Wollongong, the mining centre of Thirroul was 
transformed into a railway town by the advent in 1915 of shunting 
and marshalling yards, employing 160 railwaymen. New coal mines 
were opened at Coledale in 1903 and Wongawilli, West of Dapto, 
in 1917. The latter, which reversed the fading economic fortunes 
of Dapto, was owned by Charles Hoskins, father of the Australian 
steel industry. Four of his nine children predeceased him, and in 
their memory he had the Hoskins Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Lithgow, erected in 1925, in the middle of negotiations resulting in 
the transfer of the steelmaking industry from Lithgow to Port 

In its beauty and grandeur, the Hoskins Memorial Church may 
be contrasted with the Anglican church hall at Wongawilli, which 
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With the announcement of war on 4 August 1914, the Protestant 
churches of Wollongong held a United Patriotic Church service to 
‘offer prayer to Almighty God for the welfare of our Nation in the 
present crisis’. About 1,250 attended, ‘striking evidence of... a spirit 
of faith in a true and just cause’ (IM, 11 August 1914). About half 
the total of all Australian males aged between 18 and 45 volunteered 
to join the Australian Imperial Force. Of these 59,000 were killed, 
and 212,000 wounded. Such carnage deprived Australia of some of 



percentage of their adult male parishioners. By February 1916, for 
example, 110 men from the Anglican parish of St. Michael’s, Woll- 

the parish had been killed. From the coal-mining parish of Bulli, 
52 Anglicans had enlisted by July 1915. Even the thinly-populated 
farming area of Figtree gave 26 Anglicans to the war effort of whom 
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of relative prosperity. The Anglican Archbishop of Sydney, J.C. 
Wright, decreed that the first consideration of the clergy in war-time 
‘should be the maintenance of religious life'. The clergy of all de¬ 
nominations agreed, and church building and activities continued 
unabated: Bible studies, prayer meetings, missions, Sunday school 
picnics, choir practices, fund-raising socials and concerts, support 
of overseas missions, and the fashionable lecture on ‘Genesis and 
Geology’. The continuity was important to the war effort: normal¬ 
ity and stability were essential to civilian morale. 

storey presbytery next to St. Francis Xavier’s church. The building, 
now part of the Bishop’s house, cost 2,681 pounds and was opened 
a year after the arrival of Father J. Dunne, a tall Irishman popular 
with Catholics and Anglicans alike. Michael Kelly, Archbishop of 
Sydney, in his address at the opening, said that Wollongong was 
growing so rapidly that a new church would have to be built on a 
site nearer the centre of town, a suggestion he repeated 18 years 
later when opening major extensions to the church (IM, 4 July 
1915; 17 February 1932). 

The rural areas of Illawarra also prospered during the war. At 
the 1915 vestry meeting of Christ Church, Kiama, the rector, H.M.A. 
Pearce, reported that the year’s receipts had never been higher, that 
the rectory had been renovated, a new organ obtained, and the 
number of monthly communicants had increased to an average of 

There were those who objected to the Church’s ‘business-as- 
usual’ mentality during wartime, particularly the continuing support 
of foreign missions. The clergy replied correctly, if moralistically, 
that there was no observable reduction either in money spent on 

more, as the rector of Bulli reminded his parishioners, it was during 
the Napoleonic Wars that ‘our greatest religious societies were 
founded’. This claim was also correct and was calculated shrewdly to 
appeal to well-established loyalties: the Baptist Missionary Society 
founded in 1792, the London Missionary Society (1795), Church 
Missionary Society (1799), British and Foreign Bible Society (1804), 
and Wesleyan Missionary Society (1813) were then venerated by 
Evangelicals in all the Australian Protestant churches. 
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At the 1918 annual vestry meeting at St. Michael’s Wollongong, two 
of Figtree’s most respected Sunday school teachers moved and 
seconded that ‘for the duration of the war no alien of enemy birth 
hold office in this church’. Some parishioners applauded when 
Charles Stubbin, the rector, ruled the motion out of order. The 
mover wished to have her protest recorded, nevertheless. The rector 
disallowed that also. Another parishioner said that had the motion 
been allowed he would have supported it strenuously: ‘This land was 
at the moment permeated with German spies. He knew Germans 
whom he could trust, but some of those who were trusted were the 
most dangerous’. The rector had his way. The matter is not mentioned 
in the minutes, but the press reported it in copious detail {SCT, 19 
April 1918). 



Spy fever infected the churches. The secretary of the Evangel¬ 
isation Society, representative of all the Protestant churches, wrote 
to the press to quash a 'persistent rumour’ that one of their evangel- 

{SCT, 17 May 1918). At Balgownie Methodist Church an officer was 
removed for refusing to play or sing the national anthem when called 
upon to do so, a sure mark of disloyalty to the Empire {SCT, 21 
June 1918). 
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ance with God’s providence, and that through sacrifice, suffering and 
devotion to duty, men would be elevated to a higher spiritual plane. 
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The state figures were reflected in Illawarra. Between Helens¬ 
burgh and Wollongong, 6 o’clock closing won by 1,418 votes over 
9 o’clock closing, and between Figtree and Jamberoo early closing 
won by 2,172 votes (SCr, 16 June 1916). In 1918, R.B.S. Hammond, 
‘one of the ablest and most eloquent temperance advocates this 
country has had’, delivered an address in Wollongong entitled Taking 
the War Seriously’. He argued that the Americans and Canadians 
were serious in the prosecution of the war as indicated by their 
intention of prohibiting the liquor traffic. Maybe if the war had 
continued much longer the prohibition movement would have taken 
deeper root in Australian soil. 


Dancing was also condemned by the clergy. ‘Was it right’, asked 
W.E. Godson, rector of Dapto, ‘for the girls to go to dances and have 
the arms of men around them - men who should be fighting at the 
front - while their brothers, fathers and sweethearts were perhaps 
lying in agony or dying at the front?’ ( SCT,, 3 May 1918). Charles 
Stubbin, rector of Wollongong, spoke out against picture shows: 
they were ‘rapidly destroying our national, domestic, and religious 
life’ and ‘lowering the moral tone of our people to a degree which is 
hardly conceivable’ (/A/, 3 March 1916). Robert Cordiner, Pres¬ 
byterian minister of Albion Park from 1911 to 1919, fired a broad¬ 
side at gambling, reporting the sentiment of a friend who wanted 
‘to fly over the great crowds at Randwick racecourse and drop 
bombs on them to wake them up’ (SCT, 3 May 1918). The war 
provoked the clergy into militant wowserism. 


Illawarra clergy were enthusiastic supporters of voluntary re¬ 
cruitment. Volunteers would be fighting ‘for God and humanity in 
the cause of righteousness and truth’ proclaimed Stubbin to his 
Sunday morning congregation ( IM, 6 July 1915). Among the mem¬ 
bers of the Wollongong Recruiting Committee were the Revs. D. 
McKay Barnet (Presbyterian), E.W. Weymouth (Congregational), 
and Frank Dewsbury (Methodist). Occasionally those who stayed 
behind were castigated from the pulpit as ‘cowards and shirkers’, 
‘shirkers or wasters’, or like the ‘thousands of larrikins in Sydney - 


Australian larrikins have 


pulpit lashings lying 



TABLE VI 

CLERICAL ENLISTMENT IN WORLD WAR I (AUSTRALIA) 

Chaplains Ranks 


Church of England 
Catholic 

Methodist 
Other Protestant 
Denominations (O.P.D.s) 
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cies greatly exceeded the number of positions. Only Catholic chap¬ 
laincies remained unfilled for any length of time, for Catholic bishops, 
even more than Protestants, put the maintenance of parish life ahead 
of the needs of the forces. Among Illawarra clergy who enlisted were 
the Congregational minister, C.S. Olver, and the Anglican minister 
of Austinmer, O.G. Dent, of whom the townspeople were said to 
be ‘justly proud’ (IM, 7 September 1917). 

No issue so divided the Australian public as the referenda of 
1916 and 1917 on conscription. The Protestant clergy throughout 
Australia, typified by the Methodist who declared that Jesus would 
have voted ‘yes’, have been seen as ardent supporters of conscription 
(McKernan, op.cit, ch.8). In Illawarra, however, their silence on the 

deafening. Admittedly, the Presbyterian minister of Corrimal, J.H. 
Beynon, bravely and unsuccessfully moved at an anti-conscription 
rally at Woonona an amendment to support any measure taken by 
the Government to terminate the war successfully (IM, 15 August 
1916), and at Albion Park, the Presbyterian minister, Robert Cordiner, 
said that Canada had adopted conscription, and he could not see why 
Australia should be behind other parts of the Empire ( SCT, 3 May 


The Anglican clergymen, Stubbin and Dowe, mentioned con¬ 
scription during 1915, but as a threat rather than a desirable measure: 
‘... we do not envy the feelings of a young man who is compelled to 
go’ (IM, 6 July 1915). Concerned above all for the spiritual and 
moral regeneration of the nation, Illawarra clergy thought of enlist- 

desirable features of a voluntary system, eliminated by conscription. 

In considering the strange and atypical silence of Illawarra 
clergy on conscription, it should also be remembered that conscrip¬ 
tion was contrary to Labor Party policy, and Illawarra was strongly 
Labor. Perhaps clergy were reluctant to express views which they 
knew would be unpopular, just as, in moving from Sydney to Woll¬ 
ongong, they quickly learned to restrain any tendency to support 
the bosses in strikes. Protestant clergy in Illawarra have been like 
Catholic clergy in the whole of Australia: they have tended to 
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protested against the action. Father Dunne said that there had been 
no more blatant discrimination against Catholics since the days of 
the pioneering priest, Father Therry. A copy of the protest was sent 
to the acting Prime Minister (SCT, 13 December 1918). Ironically, 
Father Dunne caught typhoid on his return journey from Ireland 
after a holiday and died at the quarantine station on 2 March 1924. 



Early in 1919, as influenza victims multiplied throughout NSW, 
bureaucracy went berserk, - an official call for united prayer coin¬ 
ciding with an order for churches to close. Clergy waxed indignant 

battle against the brewing lobby. Gauze masks had to be worn. 

again, providing the clergyman stood more than six feet from his 
congregation, the members of which had to be masked and seated at 
least three feet away from each other. A ‘Day of Humiliation and 

The rector of Wollongong deplored alike the selfishness of 
people who congregated at cinemas and racecourses and the lack of 
faith of those who did not congregate at church. Richard Howard, 
curate at St. Michael’s fell ill hours after taking a service at Mt. 
Kembla on 23 March 1919 and died in a makeshift hospital at Port 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE ADVENT OF BHP AND THE GREAT DEPRESSION 
(1920 - 1938 ) 






NSW Council of Churches formed. 

13 June - Opening of second St. Stephen’s C of 

November - Corrimal C of E made a full parish - include 

Meadow and Balgownie. 

Helensburgh RC Parish created. 

1926 

Work commenced on construction of Hoskins Steelworks Port 


18 December - St. Paul’s Cof E Woonona opened. 

Christian Brothers College opened in Wollongong. 

Balgownie Presbyterian Church separated from Wollongong 
became a Home Mission Station. 

Corrimal Methodist Circuit separated from Wollongong. 


1927 

es Rescue Station opened. 


1928 

Catholic International Eucharistic Congress held in Sydney. 

10 March - New St. Paul’s CofE Fairy Meadow opened 

April - Kembla Conventional District made a 

(CofE). 

Albion Park Rail Methodist Church and United Sunday school o 


1929 


1930 

23 February - New Convent opened. Harbour Street, Wollongong. 
Wollongong Methodist Church extended - opened 30 August. 


1931 


1932 

29 January - Soldiers and Miners Memorial Church Mt. Kembla 
opened (C of E). 

24 April - Wollongong Baptist Church constituted. 

Second Methodist Church, Port Kembla, opened. 


1933 

August - Port Kembla to Moss Vale Railway opened. 

Howard Mowll appointed Anglican Archbishop of Sydney. 

12 February - Second extensions to St. Francis Xavier’s opened. 
28 January - Methodist Hall opened at West Wollongong. 


1934 

- St. George's Cof E Gerringong consecrated. 

- New brick Presbyterian Church, Berry, opened. 

- Anriiversary of Keiraville Congregational 


1935 


Hoskins taken over by BHP 

6 Mav - Protestants hold united service to celebrate Silver 

Jubilee of the accession of King George V. 

Lysaghts commenced at Port Kembla. 

13-w eek strike at Steelworks. 

6 and 7 June - Salvation Army Jubilee Celebrations. 

1937 

8 August - Berkeley Mission Hall (C ofE) opened. 

Port Kembla RC Parish created. 

Corrimal-Balgownie Presbyterian charge commenced. 

7 August - Wollongong Baptist Church opened. 

July - Salvation Army Sunday school opened at Port 

Church of Jesus Christ Scientist opened in Market St. Wollongong. 


Coal Strike. 

Provisional District of West Wollongong (C of E) created. 
St. Stephen’s Cof EPort Kembla consecrated. 

gong, opened. 

Dapto-Albion Park became a separate Methodist Circuit. 


i Baptist Church < 
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built a new church, St. Paul’s, Fairy Meadow, opened in 1928, ‘one 
of the most chastely beautiful little brick churches to be found 
anywhere’. It was during church services, however, that joy excell¬ 
ing all that Setchell had experienced previously was felt. ‘That is 
not to be wondered at’, he wrote, waxing mystical, ‘for our capacity 
for such enjoyment has become greater, and requires a greater 
satisfaction.’ 



Low Drama 


At Kiama the cause of the Salvation Army languished, and its 
hall was put up for auction in 1928. Paddy Murphy felt safer without 
the Salvos. Once, while listening to the Salvation Army band and 
puffing away at his pipe, the corps Captain, who was conducting 
the band, stepped backwards into Paddy, ramming his pipe down 
his throat. After extricating the pipe, Paddy roared his protest. 
The captain replied, ‘My good man, if Jesus had meant you to smoke 
he would have put a chimney in your head’. ‘Me good man’, snarled 













ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF CHURCH MEMBERS 
TO THEIR CHURCHES IN NSW 


(Source, Ha 


3.78 

5.97 

3.07 
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hardship made sectarian rivalry irrelevant, and all the clergy found 
Helensburgh a friendly village as long as they ‘did not put o 
Only a local communist group was antagonistic to the clergy. 


All the zeal and intellectual ability for which the Dominicans 
are celebrated, however, could not rescue the parish from the econ¬ 
omic quagmire. In 1931, with 400 of the town’s 500 miners out of 
work, and the sisters of St. Joseph, whose 70 pupils contributed a 
total of 12/6 fortnightly in fees, unable to meet their bills, Father 
N.F. Baldwin, appealed to the Archbishop for help. It would be 
‘sheer foolishness’ to hold a bazaar, he explained, and no financial 
assistance was forthcoming from the Catholics hitherto employed 
on the Woronora Dam since building had stopped there: his monthly 
takings at Woronora were 4 shillings although ‘it involves going over 
100 miles by car in the month’. The Archbishop sent 100 pounds 


A year later Father Baldwin advised that the situation was ‘very 
much worse’. Only 32 men were then employed at the mine and 
none on dam construction. By 1934 it was being rumoured that the 
Dominicans would be pulled out, and the parish ‘worked from a 
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ready to take up Davies’ left-wing challenge, it should be acknowledged 
that at least the moderation kept the bulk of Christians clear of the 
clutches of the extreme Right. Two prominent St. Michael’s parish¬ 
ioners, however, had no taste for moderation. In 1931 Drs. Harry 
Lee and N.E. Kirkwood (a synodsman) both sought, and the latter 
won, the position of foundation president of the New Guard, a 
paramilitary organisation, designed to stamp out Communism. Harry 
Lee, a fighter whether at church vestry meetings or in the Council 
Chambers (he was an alderman), even exchanged punches with 
Communists, and was alleged to have lined his gloves with lead. 
Kirkwood, though he shared the same medical practice, was more 
experimental in his thinking on social issues and in 1935 joined the 
Labor Party. 

4. MISSIONS - THE CATHOLICS 

During the 1920s and 30s the percentage of Catholics in the 

of Catholic missions. 

Cardinal Moron had introduced the practice of regular missions, 
every second year in city parishes and triennially in country parishes. 
Sometimes held by Jesuits, but far more frequently by the Redempt- 
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25 May - St. Columbkille’s RC Church, Corrimal, opened. 

25 March - Beginning of Church of Christ Mission Wollongong. 

18 May - Opening of Church of Christ, Market St. Wollongong 


Missions to Seamen (C of E) established at Port Kembla. 

2 September - Wollongong proclaimed a city - prayer in all the 

churches on 6 December. 

7November - First St. Mark’s C of E West Wollongong opened. 
Dapto-Albion Park Presbyterian Parish divided. Dapto linked with 

3 June - Thirroul Seventh Day Adventist church dedicated. 


Port Kembla Baptist Church opened. 


1945 

Port Kembla now largest steelmaking centre in the Southern hemi- 


Coal Strikes. 

Australian Council of Churches established. 

Cof E Department of Promotion formed in Sydney. 


1947 




Creation of Joint Coal Board. 

12 September - City of Greater Wollongong inaugurated. 


Salvation Army band hall built at Woonona. 

September - 10-days campaign by Salvation Army at Port 
Kembla - 70 seek God. 


1949 

6-week Coal Strike. 

Methodist‘Crusade for Christ’. 

Rev. Gordon Begbie appointed first Archdeacon of Wollongong. 
St. Oswald’s Bombo (CofE) sold. 

Oak Flats transferred from Jamberoo Parish (C of E) to Albion 
Park-Dapto. 



1950 


Wollongong 

formed. 


Good Neighbour 






Visit from Archbishop of Canterbury - service 
held in Crown Theatre, Wollongong. 
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17 December - Presbyterian Home Mission Station started at 
Figtree. 

Albion Park and Oak Flats combined to form a Presbyterian Home 
Mission Station. 

1953 

2 June - Coronation of Elizabeth 11. 

October - New St. Aidan’s Balgownie (C of E) opened. 
Shellharbour RC Parish created. 

Albion Park Methodist Church opened. 

11 March - Corrimal Baptist Church constituted. 

1954 

ALP Split. 

Methodist Mission to the Nation’ 

February - 10 o’clock closing.introduced. 

September - St. Matthew’s C of E hall, Mt. St. Thomas, found- 

9 October - St. James CofE Foxground destroyed by fire. 

21 November - Immaculate Conception RC Church, Unanderra, 

11 July - Towradgi Congregational Church Fellowship form- 

1955 

5 February - SCEGGS opened at Glennifer Brae. 

New RC school Helensburgh opened. 












^'-sjx&sivajsgjs 

2 July - Closure of Mount Brandon-Jermm (CofE) church 

25March - 

,8March ' SS5 * Church and ha " opened 




Windang, and Warilla. The war dampened consumer spending and 
building construction and lowered the percentage of migrants in the 
population, but that was only a lull in the midst of the storm. By 
1945 there were 53 factories in Wollongong and 25 at Port Kembla 

the southern hemisphere. Wollongong was poised on the brink of its 
‘metamorphosis to suburbia’, and the two decades following World 
War II saw explosive urban development. The population increased 

reeled under the strain: the per capita provision of health and sanit- 

government supervision, and a high Housing Commission^omponent 
(25% of all dwellings built in the period). 

1. IMPACT OF RAPID DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION 
INCREASE ON THE CHURCHES 






I Is I 
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late 1952 two Scalabrinians, Father Tarcisio Prevedello and Brother 
John Setti, were welcomed from the United States and put in charge 
of the new parish of Unanderra ‘in order to secure the spiritual care 
of Italian migrants’ in the Diocese of Wollongong. Named after John 
Baptist Scalabrini (1839-1905), Bishop of Piacenza, the Scalabrinians 
or the Pious Society of St. Charles, understand that their mission is 
‘to preserve in the hearts of Italian migrants and their decendants 

temporal welfare’. 


‘We didn’t com 
here to see the mountai: 
sea,’ remarked John Si 


parish’. There was plenty of 
work to do: the only church was 
five kilometres away at Mt. 
Kembla, the old miner’s church 
of St. Clement. Father Prevedello 
was determined to erect at 
Unanderra a splendid church 

vowed to the Blessed Virgin 

illness he would raise a church in 
her honour. On 8 December 
Unanderra Catholic Church. 1953, the Feast of the Immacu¬ 

late Conception and the beginning 
of the Marian Year, the church’s foundation stone was laid. Opened 
at the end of the Marian Year, the church is of pleasing classical lines 
modelled on early Roman basilicas, seats 500, and is decorated with 
striking works of art. One painting in the ceiling of the nave depicts 
the Coronation of Our Lady surrounded by the Blessed Trinity. A 
stained glass wheel window divided into four segments depicts the 
mysteries of the immaculate conception and bodily assumption of the 
Virgin Mary, the portrait head of Pope Pius IX who promulgated the 
former dogma in 1854 and that of Pius XII who defined the latter 
dogma in 1950. The building of the presbytery followed quickly in 
1957 and St. Pius X school, run by the Sisters of the Good Samaritan, 




suggested by the proportion of Italian weddings celebrated there 
(45% of all weddings, compared with 12% at Warrawong and under 
2% at Wollongong). 


TABLE XI 

ITALIAN MARRIAGES - UNANDERRA CATHOLIC CHURCH 


1953 


43 

56 

67 

59 

64 


10 

25 


38 


3 73 39 

4 42 28 

6 58 33 

7 71 29 

8 50 26 



58 

58 

55 


17 

15 


Total 1,096 


32 59 


Source: V. Owen, The History of Italians in Wollongong, 1945-74, 
M.A. Thesis, University of Wollongong, 1975, appendix G. 
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veteran anti-Communist, the Rev. Dr. P.J. Ryan, established a 
similar organisation in Sydney. The two organisations merged in 


Shortly after the Movement was launched, Pat Driscoll, an 
Illawarra Catholic steel-worker then living at Figtree, and others 
were invited to a meeting at the Little Flower Church, West Wollon¬ 
gong. Here they met Fr. Ryan and Bob Santamaria. The meeting 
resulted in the formation of branches of the Movement in Wollon¬ 
gong. The co-ordinator of the Movement in Illawarra was given no 
title as a measure of secrecy and worked directly with Fr. Ryan in 
Sydney to set up branches at West Wollongong, Corrimal, and Bulli. 
The work involved Driscoll in monthly trips on unreliable war-time 
trains: at the same time he had to contend with shift work and the 
rearing of a young family. 



Little Flower Catholic Church, West Wollongong. 


Weekly meetings were held at different venues to confuse the 
Communist opposition, but always in Catholic schools. Monsignor 
O’Reilly of Bulli, Father Riley of Fairy Meadow, and Monsignor 
Mulheren of West Wollongong were all supporters of the activity, 
while the parish priests of Wollongong (Fr. Callaghan) and of Port 
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Kembla (Fr. Gallagher) were not. The meetings, which attracted 
about 60 members, were given lists of known Communists in the 
Wollongong region together with details of Communist strategies. 
Members concentrated on countering Communist control of the 
Federated Ironworkers Association (FIA) at the local level by pro¬ 
ducing and distributing pamphlets and posters, encouraging attend¬ 
ance at Union meetings especially when elections were held, and 
organising public meetings. At some of these Fr. Ryan lectured on 
Communism and debated with hecklers. On one such occasion in 
Wollongong Town Hall, Ryan was challenged to a debate on Comm¬ 
unism by one Moustaka. Ryan agreed on condition that the loser 
would donate 100 pounds to Wollongong Hospital. The challenge 
was withdrawn 


The Movement had its successes. Billy Frame, Communist 
secretary of tin Port Kembla branch of the FIA, was ousted by 
Tom Malcolm, staunch Catholic and ALP member. Malcolm, 
however, was n3t a member of ‘the Movement’, complaining it was 
too ‘white collar’. 

The Moveir ent was undermined by factions within the Catholic 
Church itself. There was disagreement over who should control it, 
clergy or laity, and there was also a division of opinion between 
Sydney and Melbourne as to how it should be run. Sydney bishops 
favoured tight clerical control, whereas Melbourne allowed latitude 
to the laity. In 1954 Fr. Ryan was sacked in what was seen as a 
Melbourne takeover. Ryan and the Sydney bishops were thereafter 
determined to crush the Movement. In Wollongong, Bishop McCabe 
wrote to Driscoll asking for details of his activities in a half-hearted 
attemp: to curb the Movement. But the whole business obviously 
made McCabe nervous, and when Driscoll did not reply to his letter, 
he could never bring himself to pursue the matter directly with 
Driscoll. 


Instead a secretive lay organisation, the Knights of the Southern 
Cross (KSC) was deployed to destroy the local Movement. The KSC, 
formed in 1919 by lay Catholics who felt discriminated against by 
Masons and Protestants, worked on masonic lines for the protection 
or preferment of Catholics and was totally at the disposal of the 
hierarchy. It would figure again in Wollongong in countering lay 
movements of which the Bishop did not approve. The KSC sought to 
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The vast and increasing crowds attending the Sydney Crusade 

opening rally, attended by 50,000, Graham spoke for an hour and a 
half reported the Illawarra Mercury, and held his audience spell¬ 
bound. Graham said he had five objectives: first, to get the City 
of Sydney talking about religion since apathy was a bigger problem 

a new social conscience in the community; fourth, to win people 


The Wollongong Council of Churches arranged for buses and 
cars to transport thousands of Illawarra people to the Sydney meet- 
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Churches of Christ - while others were immigrant churches: Lutheran, 
reserving the Orthodox for the next chapter. 

Seventh-Day Adventists 

Seventh-Day Adventists date their foundation from 1844, the 
year when Christ would come again according to New England (USA) 
farmer, William Miller. Ellen White, prophetess of the movement, 
revealed that Miller was not wrong in his date (22 October 1844), 
but in his interpretation of that event. It referred, not to Christ’s 
physical return to earth, but to his spiritual entry into the heavenly 
sanctuary there to begin his last work of atonement and judgment, 
just as the Levite high priest in the Old Testament moved from the 
holy place to the most holy place. 

In addition to their interest in the nearness of Christ’s return, 
Seventh-Day Adventists are strict Sabbatarians and worship on Satur¬ 
day. Following Christ’s example, children are dedicated and adults 
are baptised by immersion. Adventists observe Old Testament 
dietary laws, and, in reality, most go beyond them, practising vege¬ 
tarianism and avoiding drugs and stimulants. They avoid taking out 
life insurance, are inclined to think of trade unions as evil, and limit 
their exposure to the media. Women eschew cosmetics, jewellery, 
and immodest attire. 

There are today four Seventh-Day Adventist churches in Illaw- 
arra: Wollongong and Corrimal in the Sydney Conference, and 
Nowra and Oak Flats in the South NSW Conference. In October 
1932 an Adventist Literature Evangelist convened a meeting of 
Adventists at Thirroul. The group held a Bible study in a private 
home before moving to the Thirroul School of Arts for Sabbath 
services. The first baptisms were in Towradgi Creek in June 1933 
when seven members were baptised, five from Thirroul and two 
from Wollongong. ‘Companies’ were formed at Thirroul and Wollon¬ 
gong, and William Morris was appointed first resident pastor. Both 
grew and were organised into churches, and church buildings were 
opened at Wollongong in 1941 and Thirroul in 1943. The Thirroul 
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Bryce Andrews as missioner, and those who responded formed a 
company there. In 1968 they purchased a church building from the 
Lutherans at Oak Flats. 

The Australian Churches of Christ have two parents: the British 
Churches of Christ and the American Disciples. Both movements are 
based on the teachings of Thomas Campbell and his son, Alexander. 
Born in County Down in the North of Ireland in 1763, Thomas 
Campbell, the son of a Roman Catholic turned Anglican father and 
a Huguenot mother, was raised in Irish and Scottish Presbyterian 
churches which were then hopelessly divided. Peace-loving by temp¬ 
erament, Thomas longed for the unity of Christians, and in Britain 
and America where he arrived in 1807, he taught that non-Biblical 
traditions divide while faithfulness to the New Testament unites. 
His dictum was ‘Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; and where 
the Scriptures are silent, we are silent.’ His supporters, drawn from 
different denominations, formed the Christian Association and 
adopted as its charter Campbell’s Declaration and Address which 
has been described as ‘one of the great milestones on the path of 
Christian unity’. Alexander succeeded Thomas as the teacher of 
the Association which crystallised into a movement and then - 
horrors - into yet other denominations, the Disciples in America and 
the Churches of Christ in Britain. Church historian, Roland Bainton, 
commented that Alexander Campbell ‘has the singular distinction 
of being the only Christian reformer whose achievement was the 
denial of his intention’. 

Churches of Christ practise believer’s baptism by immersion, 
the weekly celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the independence and 



i, and the elimination of status- 


producing distinctions between ministers and people. The first 
full-time workers in the movement were itinerant evangelists, and 
evangelistic missions have been prominent in its history. Indeed, 
Wollongong Church of Christ was bom with a bang during a mission. 


Australian Churches of Christ over a longer period than anyone 
else’ was E.C. Hinrichsen. In his 35-year ministry 30,000 are said to 
have responded to his appeals. In his history of the Australian 
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mat sne was rescued Dy Mr. unnkwater wlio was converted at the 
pit face of a coal mine. He was not troubled with inhibitions and 
regularly repeated the chorus of a hymn after it had finished. He 
shared the habit, now lapsed, of murmuring ‘amen’ and ‘hallelujah’ 
during the preaching. Revivalism continued to feature in the new 
denomination. Further tent missions were held in 1943 and 1944 
whenever the vitality of the church began to fade or the number of 
baptisms dropped off. But the Lord was wearying of these riotous 
assemblies and, at the 1944 mission, blew the tent away after only 

Evangelistic fare continued to supply the main course during 
the church’s first decade, however, for among early ministers were 
the denomination’s two leading evangelists, Lloyd E. Jones and 
Hinrichsen, himself. The impact of Hinrichsen’s ministry (1950-54) 
was diluted by frequent and ever longer absences. But when preach¬ 
ing, especially on prophecy, he attracted large crowds, and many 
made decisions for Christ at Gospel services. Hinrichsen also en¬ 
couraged people in the custom of walking to the front of the church 
as an act of reconsecration, if you come’, declared Hinrichsen, ‘you 


Wollongong Church of Christ established off-shoots at Bowral 
in 1945, Warrawong in 1949, Dapto in 1968 and Nowra in 1969, 
all of which have developed into independent churches. 

(On Churches of Christ, see Chapman, op.cit.; E.L. Williams, Churches 
of Christ - An Interpretation, 1980; V. Phillips, The Mustard Seed, 
1980). 


The tensions of post-war Illawarra society are nowhere better 

back to the late 1830s, and the majority of Australian Lutheran 
churches have been long-established, the religious manifestation of a 
rural enclave such as in South Australia or in the eastern Riverina 
around Walla and Jindera. In Illawarra, however, Lutheranism is a 
new and tiny boat on a seething, multicultural, industrial sea. Illaw¬ 
arra Lutheran churches have been adopted as mission areas by the 
older churches, thus keeping the boat afloat. Wollongong Lutheran 
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In May 1951 the Rev. J. Van der Bom arrived in Australia and 
presided over the denomination’s inauguration. The Wollongong group 
purchased land as a church site in 1952, and became an independent 
church the following year. Van der Bom preached as often as poss¬ 
ible at Wollongong Services, then all in Dutch. He had worked as an 
evangelist in the slums of Amsterdam, and spoke passionately against 
the temptation to view migrants and other workers as 'all factory 
fodder for the steelworks’. With the appointment in 1954 of A.I. de 
Graaf as first resident pastor of Wollongong, the bold decision was 
made to hold one service in English every two months. After four 
months’ trial some members threatened to leave: there was too much 
English; 90% of the congregation could not understand English. Just 
six years later, however, with the appointment of the Rev. Jac Jonker, 
it was decided to hold all services in English with the exception of 
special guest services. 


The determination to become 'an Australian church’ as soon as 
possible did not militate against the sensitivity of the congregation 

search for accommodation and employment. In 1958 the Reformed 
Churches founded SPOCO, a company which helped Dutch migrants 
through the purchase of cheap land and houses. SPOCO’s secretary 
was Max Tenhave, who later moved to Wollongong and was a member 
of the Good Neighbour Council. In 1978 the church supported the 
Refugee Support Scheme established by a Wollongong Catholic 
priest. Jack Postma, then minister, and his wife, Maureen, took a 
Vietnamese refugee into their own home. The Baptists, too, respond¬ 
ed practically to the needs of the Vietnamese, providing translation 
and other services. 


Unlike the Lutheran churches, there is no evidence of decline 
in the Wollongong Reformed Church. Its membership has remained 
remarkably stable at just over 300 since the mid-1960s. The contin¬ 
ued strength of the church has been attributed to effective discipline. 
Illawarra is divided into four regions, for each of which two elders 
are responsible. They visit each member at least once a year, check 
on those who have not been at church for some weeks, and visit the 
sick and elderly more frequently. There is some evidence of ageing in 
the congregation, although the success of immigrant parents in 

The prayer which they offered so earnestly in 1951 when they estab- 
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logical conservatism, however, has tended to strengthen and sustain 

coupled with social flexibility appear to be features of most success¬ 
ful Illawarra churches. 


(See R. van der Noord, Reformed Churches in N.S.W., 1957-1976, 
1977; A. Moerman, The Early History of the Reformed Church of 
Wollongong, 1975). 
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CRISIS AND RENEWAL: THE CHURCHES 
IN A SECULAR AGE 
1962 - 1981 
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TABLE XII 

RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL POPULATION 

1966 Census 1981 Census 


Total Christians 

Illawarra 89.1 79.9 
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Movement (CFM) having heard rumours of McCabe’s retirement, 
resolved at its meeting of 10 March 1974 to raise the matter with 

was clearly grateful for the group’s help. Other groups of priests and 
laity followed the CFM’s lead and were also well received. The 
migrant and industrial nature of the region and its schooling needs 
were all made clear to the Pro-Nuncio as being factors relevant to 
the appointment of a suitable bishop. 


letter cited the 1917 Canon Law and did not mention the 1972 



‘activists’ and that they did want a ‘swinging’ bishop. They were, 
however, self-critical, and had no wish to displace clericalism with lay 
elitism. They also subsequently acknowledged that maybe they had 

their nominees did become bishop of another diocese, two others left 
the priesthood altogether. Since wisdom is not acquired easily, power 
should not be sought hastily. 

4. CHURCH UNION - THE UNITING CHURCH 

On 22 June 1977 the Uniting Church of Australia was formed, 
a merger of Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational churches. 

Australian history, and the new Church was described by one of its 

Max Fox. minister of Thirroul Presbyterian Church, put the ultimate 
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In sum, the more staunchly Evangelical the churches were, the 
less likely they were to go into union. It is interesting that while the 
Catholic Bishop of Wollongong sent a special message of goodwill 



5. THE ETHNIC CHURCHES - ORTHODOX, LUTHERAN & 
BAPTIST 


i 81 in 1947 to 11,641 
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Antioch (St. Elias); Russian (Holy Dormition of our Lady, Corrimal); 
Serbian (St. John the Baptist, Dapto). There are three self-governing 
churches: Free Serbian, Macedonian, and Ukrainian. Although the 
Greek Orthodox Church is the largest component of the Australian 
Orthodox Church, in Illawarra the Yugoslavs are the largest group, 
followed by the Greeks. There are also some 80 Lebanese families 
and a few Russians. 



The Antiochian Orthodox number over 800 people, who 
settled here from the late 1950s. They formed the Parish of St. 
Elias and have recently erected their own church in Kenny Street, 
Wollongong. About 30 Russian Orthodox gather each week for choir 
practice at a private home in the Parish of the Dormition of our Lady 
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in Corrimal. They are visited monthly by a priest to whom the choir, 
which includes one baritone and no tenor, sings liturgical responses. 
There can be no service without a choir - at least of one! 


Orthodox doctrine and spirituality 


The promise of enrichment to Australian cutlure by Orthodox 
people from so many different cutlures is obvious, but Orthodox 
Christianity also has distinctive theological and spiritual insights 
to share with Catholics and Protestants. 


First, Orthodoxy emphasises the universality and cosmic 

‘cosmopolitan’ are of Greek origin both as words and as ideas. The 
Orthodox church prays ‘for the union of all' and offers the divine 
liturgy ‘on behalf of all and for all’. The rich hymnody of the church 
abounds in references to the participation of the entire creation in 
prayer and worship. Through stressing what unites rather than what 
divides and presenting so fervent a hope for the unity of mankind 

divisive effects of linguistic, cultural, and political differences which 
afflict their church in its migrant phase in Australia. 
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A number of criticisms are commonly levelled at the Pent- 
ecostals. First, while they always affirm the truth of Scripture, they 
are not always clear about what that truth is. This is sometimes 
attributed to the thin theological training of their pastors. Second, 
they tend to exalt experience above Scripture as the arbiter of truth. 
It might be remarked that they are not alone in that. Since Wesley, 
as R. Knox observed, (in his classic work, Enthusiasm, 1950) all 
religion has been the religion of experience. Third, they are accused 
of sheep-stealing or building their congregations at the expense of 
those of the mainstream denominations. It does appear that about 
50% of Pentecostal members are drawn from other churches. But it 
is surely laudable that 50% are not. Finally, Charismatics are accused 
of ‘thoughtless zeal’ in their propensity to disrupt and desert the 
congregations where they first learned about Christ. But what of the 
‘stubborn rejection’ of those who remain? Adjustment to the Charis- 


of the Church. (On Pentecostalism, see B. Chant, Heart of Fire: 
The Story of Australian Pentecostalism, 2nd edition, 1975; B. Chant, 
‘The Promise of the Charismatic Movement, in D. Harris, et.al., 
The Shape of Belief, 1982, pp. 109-21). 
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CHAPTER 10 

WOLLONGONG’S GREATEST CHALLENGE 


1982 - 1984 
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TABLE XIV 

PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED BY CALLERS AT CARE FORCE 
(APRIL 1984) 




45 

10 


8.04 

3.31 

4.05 

21.36 

4.91 


.55 


TOTAL 1629 100.00 
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TABLE XV 

CALLS TO LIFE LINE, WOLLONGONG, 1969 TO 1984 


Year No. of Calls Year No of Calls 

1969/70 757 1977/78 3457 

1970/71 1517 1978/79 4221 

1971/72 1547 1979/80 6005 

1972/73 2005 1980/81 6609 

1973/74 1922 1981/82 7330 

1974/75 1901 1982/83 6792 

1975/76 1857 1983/84 6926 

1976/77 2490 1984 to end Aug. 3600 
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TABLE XVI 

APPOINTMENTS WITH UNIFAM 
(UNITING CHURCH MARRIAGE GUIDANCE) 1980 - 1984 


1980/81 - 324 1982/83 -623 

1981/82 -529 1983/84 -858 
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Major Woodbury during his Wollongong ministry encapsulates the 
never-changing task of the Church in times of adversity, which, as 
we have seen, have been all too frequent in the history of Illawarra. 
On 24 July, 1979, an explosion in the Appin Colliery killed 15 men, 
the region’s third-worst mine disaster. The Salvation Army set up a 
canteen at the pit top and served coffee throughout the long day 
as teams from the Mines Rescue Station at Bellambi worked to make 
the mine sufficiently safe to bring bodies to the surface. Two relatives 

blurted out to Major Woodbury, They have been telling us all day 
that we’ll be O.K. financially. Will you pray with us?’ Afterwards, 
the Major went to the homes of victims and asked relatives ‘Can 1 
pray with you?’ His question everywhere met with grateful accept¬ 
ance. Basic to the philosophy of all Christian welfare agencies is the 
belief that man does not live by coffee alone. 

Before 1983, each Corps of the Salvation Army in Illawarra 
was responsible for its own welfare work. Convinced that more could 
be done to help the unemployed, the Salvation Army in January 
1983 appointed Major Hilton and Joyce Harmer as Social Services 
Development Officers, with responsibility for the Army’s entire 
social welfare programme from Helensburgh to Kiama. Their whole 
plant was a double garage, full of clothes, with office attached. On 
4 March 1983 the Salvation Army Welfare Centre was opened in 
Charlotte Street. It received 9,901 callers to 30 June 1984. To 
process the needs of these callers the Army spent $134,000, of 
which $ 117,000 came from the sale of clothing and furniture at the 
Centre, and $17,000 came from the Red Shield appeal in Sydney. 

To meet the varying needs of callers, the Centre has appointed a 
number of associates, who are experts in such fields as law, gynaecol¬ 
ogy, real estate, auctioneering, and hair-dressing. The last is explained 
by the fact that the first aim of the Centre is to increase self-esteem 
which is always helped by a good haircut. Staff have been added 
almost monthly to cope with the burgeoning work. Though capacious, 
the Charlotte Street Welfare Centre proved too small, and premises 
almost four times as large have been obtained in Auburn Street. 
Opened on 27 October 1984, it is known as the Salvation Army 
Illawarra Community and Social Services Centre. 
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Many Illawarra Christians, however, long not only for numerical 
growth but for a sharpening of the Church’s understanding of its 
prophetic role in society, so that the resources of the people of God 

known. In the past, each new phase in Illawarra’s development - 
pastoral, mining, steel - opened ever greater vistas. But the basis for 
a new phase of development is not now apparent. From the resources 
of the Christian faith comes the impetus to hope and renewed motivat¬ 
ion. ‘This awful catastrophe,’ wrote St. Augustine of the collapse of 
the Roman Fmpirc, 'is not the end but the beginning. History docs 
not end so. This is the way its chapters open.’ 
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Schools (see also Catholic Schools) 63-66, 218, 220, 236, 285, 
Scott, Thomas Hobbes J, 11,13,15,16, 29 





Sherbrooke (see Union Churches) 
Shoalhaven 18, 23, 25, 26, 38,45 ,54 















Kembla 



See how great a flame aspires. 

Kindled by a spark of grace! 

Jesu’s love the nations fires, 

Sets the kingdoms on a blaze. 

To bring fire on earth He came; 

O that all might catch the flame, 

All partake the glorious bliss! 

Charles Wesley, 1749 


The imagery was suggested by furnace fires 
in the Newcastle coalfields, England. 



